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LETTER BAG. 


“ P. R.” 

[T/ie Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents .] 

Dear Editor,— Though not known to you by name as a subscriber, as 
I get the Pare?itd Review through my bookseller, I have taken it from the 
first, and have derived much pleasure and benefit from it. 

In answer to inquiries in recent numbers about simple botany books, I 
wish to recommend most highly Miss Youman’s First Book of Botany. It 
seems to me a splendid little book for teaching botany from the beginning, 
step by step accurately , and for training the observation. My two little 
boys, aged five and seven, are now going through it, and they take great 
pleasure in looking for their daily leaf, and then writing their own description 
of it, according to the forms prescribed by the book. It is a book that 
older people may also go through carefully with great advantage. 

In reply to “Anxious to Improve, 5 ’ I would like to mention that a child 
of three years old is just r.t the right age for a Kindergarten. I think she 
would find Miss Shirreft’s little book on the Kindergarten system very 
useful. 

Animal Sagacity and Our Dumb Companions are full of stories about 
animals. I am now away from home, otherwise I could give “ Anxious 
to Improve ” other titles of nice books for young children. 

Miss Haaerwart’s Music for the Kindergarten and the Supplement 
No. i, and Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s Kindergarten Games and Songs would 
be very useful to “Anxious to Improve.” There are also many nice simple 
poetry books for children : L. Stephenson’s Child's Garden of Verses , Easy 
Rhymes and Simple Poems for Young Chit dr e?i (Frederick Warne & Co.), 
&c. &c. 

In a recent number of the Review (I think July), there was an article by 
a mother about teaching her children the doctrine of the “ Resurrection of 
the Body.” 

In it I noticed a great and ancient error which I expected to see corrected 
by an Editorial Note, or by another correspondent. As no one else has 
noticed it, I venture to point out that children should not be taught such 
false science as that seeds die before they sprout. If the seed is dead , it 
cannot grow, and there would be no plant. When the seed sprouts organic 
changes take place in the livmg seed, the albumen of the seed then serves 
as nourishment to the young plant, and is thus consumed. Or if the seed 
is ex-albuminous, the seed-leaves (as in the bean) nourish the young plant. 

The analogy that the writer of the article draws, seems to me, therefore, 
quite false. — Believe me, yours truly, 


Mary Wilkins. 
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Undo", who advertise their ££ 


I have a HttS T* hel P “Amicus to Improve.” 

a sK^toh'im nT “ kin(! ‘ h ' TsfelrySg 

we take some object we pass, animate or inanimate, and I tell him all I can 

so is 1 ,he “ d <"»»»* 

Then, as to the nurse question, I have found the necessity of a refined 

little child? Hf UrSery ’ and t0 haVC S ° me ° nC there who could realise that a 
1. e child s life was a great possibility. Through the medium of a good 

daily paper, I heard of a young lady who wanted a home with a compara- 

y small salary ; she had had no experience of young children, but was 

willing to gain experience. She has only been with me a few months, and 

she can now do all for the children ; she helps me with mending and making, 

•ecps the nursery beautifully tidy— of course, no scrubbing— she takes the 

three children out, wheeling either mail cart or perambulator, and they 

a \va\s come in bright and happy. For our constant guide, we have your 

invaluable book, Home Education , and the Parents' Reviewed with such 

advice, I feel we cannot get far wrong. C S A 


Dear Ediior, I should be very glad if any of your readers could 
kindly give names of a few short simple plays, only requiring three or four 
characters, that young children could act. My little daughters, aged four 
to ten years are most anxious to get up some little play to amuse the home 
party at Christmas, but, in spite of inquiries, I can meet with nothing suit- 
able to such young actors. 

Recitations in character might meet our need. I shall be very grateful 
for any suggestions. 

An Appreciative Reader of the “Parents’ Review.” 


Dear Editor, — After reading Tried in the Fire I began to wonder 
whether one of the most beautiful things I have ever read (to my way of 
thinking) about the going hence of our little ones, could find admission in 
your pages. It is in Mrs. Oliphant’s sequel to her Little Pilgrim, called 
The Little Pilgrim in the Seen and the Unseen, published some years later. I 
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think the idea of some little ones never being meant for this lowlier life, but 
destined at once for service above, and passing through the gates of birth, 
just because that is the only appointed way to get there , is marvellously 
beautiful. 

You may know the book, or any way this extract, which I copied years 
a go (and forgot most of the rest of the volume). 

I think the idea is an INSPIRING ONE TO parents in training the 
little ones (as well as a beautiful and comforting one to mothers who 
have been called on to let the little ones go on before) ; but it may seem 
wholly unsuitable for the Review / 

(From The Little Pilgrim in the Seen and the Unseen ; Mrs. Oliphant.) 

44 Many and many are there born into earth, whose work and whose life 
are ordained elsewhere ; for there is no way of entrance into the race of man 
which is the nature of the Lord, but by the gates of birth ; and the work 
which the Father has to do is so great and manifold that there are multi- 
tudes who do but pass through those gates to ascend to their work else- 
where. But the Father alone knows whom He has chosen — it is between 

the child and Him— it is their secret The little Pilgrim was silent, 

for a moment ; but then turned her head from the bright shining of the skies 
and the voices of the children, which floated farther and farther off; and 

looked at the house in which there was sorrow and despair ‘ The 

little life is hard , 5 he (her instructor) said ; 4 the Father, though He is near, 
seems far off; and sometimes even His Word is as a dream ; it is to them 
as if they had lost their child — can you not remember, that was what we 
said : 4 We have lost . 5 

“ Then the little Pilgrim, musing, began to smile, but wept again as she 
thought of the father and mother. 4 If we were to go , 5 she said, 4 hand-in- 
hand, you and I, and tell them that the Father had need of him ; that it 
was not for the little life, but for the great and beautiful world above that 
the child was born, and that he had got great promotion, and was gone with 
the princes and the angels, according as was ordained, and why should they 
mourn? Let us go and tell them. 5 — He shook his head. 4 They could not 

see us ; they would not know us ; we should be to them as dreams 

If they do not take comfort from our Lord, how could they take comfort from 
you and me ? We could not bring them back their child. They want their 
child, not only to know that all is well with him— for they know that all is 

well with him They are to blame, but who shall blame them? Not 

any one that is born of woman. How can we tell them what is the Father’s 
secret and the child’s ?” 

Yours faithfully, 

G. G. 


Dear Editor,— I have chosen for these, creatures which come beneath 
our almost every day notice, with the exception of ostriches, and this was 
t e only bird or other thing I taught from a book — as much as possible I 

have shown M what I have taught her. We have kept a caterpillar and 

watcied it develop into a moth. We have visited tadpoles. Tigers, wild 
aogs, and tamhbur she was much interested in, as we hear and see a great 
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“ u? zzfr m wit „ 

caterpillar shrivelled up \Xr \° Sh ° W U to her = al *° the 

learnt about, moths in India tia-o & j y * le youn S grubs. Subjects 
MSP, ichneumon flies, ^ he \^ ber 

nothing Tbout S them. USe S ° many here ’ and il is 50 slu P' d to know 

fw A Mother in India. 

(We publish the above as a hint to other mothers a- u 
should be taught.— E d.) mothers a=, to how natural history 


parent should^overlook UaTr'chi ,^e y °", r „ COr " s e o, ' d *"‘ « to whether 

of my °' ,n 

Now, my own feeling is strongly against secretiveness in children I 
believe in absolute openness between parent and child and tw 1 ’ 1 

harmless secrets between child-f, iends tend interfere wi’th such ope„»e“ 

prlU 0 ir»,“e”s«r e '' ,ng . think, only hkeljMo 

aXL 1 tned t0 do was t0 point out that the ideal love between mother 
so enhstedlt o^my^ide ! 16 ° penneSS ‘ 1 »PP«aled ton, y child’s loyalty, and 

We had a little talk about the matter in a happy moment of confidence 
when I was seeing her to bed, and saying “Good night,” and I just said,’ 

V h . < r n mother was a little girl, she always said to her friends— if they wished 
from her ^> retS_ ^ ° f C ° UrSe 1 must teI1 m y mother J I have no secrets 

I found this answer perfectly. The child felt herself on my side “of 
course,' and I had no further trouble about the matter; but, as I say it is 
easier to deal with this sort of question early in life than at the “school- 
room age. The little confidant was given this answer the very next time 
she wished to bind over to secresy, and I think it was probably as good for 
her to have it as for my own child to give it. 

Mrs. Hart Davis’s admirable paper on “Child Nature” seems to me to 
get at the root of the whole matter in dealing with faults, or tendencies anta- 
gonistic to perfect filial obedience. 

Appeal to the loyal and good side of children as certain that it exists, no 
matter how little it may be apparent at the moment, and it will respond 
eventually. 

Then, as to “ Mater’s ” difficulty with the boy whose intellect has remained 
dormant through his school-life. Something of the same nature occurred in 
my own family, and my suggestion would be to seek earnestly for the child’s 
strong point, whatever it may be (in the case I speak of it was affection), 
and to link your instruction to that. To illustrate what I mean, say the 
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• Draw out his love of hearing about “father and 

child i S warm- i • TeU him stories of their early home. Then you 

r l SrTofJ-rap/ncal interest from which to start on that subject of 
ha 7 found Ais method answer in the case above alluded to. My own 
early life was spent in India, which fact offered a fine “ basis of operations » 

for creating an interest in geography. 

Then treat history in the same way. If the parent had a relative or 
ancestor who was connected with any stirring or important event-such, for 
instance, as the Battle of Waterloo-what a help that would afford to making 

history real and interesting to the child. , , , , , 

Tell him stories about this ancestor or relation (biography should precede 
historv) and thus link the historical event of world-wide interest to that 
which he knows and cares for, and which is felt to belong to his personaUife. 
Show him anything which may have belonged to his relative-a picture, a 
letter -- so making actual that of which you speak. 

As you say so truly in “ Home Education,” we only remember, as a rule 
what interests us ; and I think in this sort of way interest can be awakened 
in a dormant intellect through the medium of the affections. 

I have instanced affection as the strong point in the case in my own 
experience, and it surely is so in most cases where home has been made 
a nursery of love ; but where it seems feeble in a child, other characteristics 
will do to work on. Whatever its special taste may be, that will afford a 
starting-point. The great thing is to let one subject which is of interest to 
the mind lead on naturally to another with which it is seen and felt to be 
connected. Who that has had much to do with little children has not 
noticed how, when some new word has been added to the child’s vocabulary, 
the mere recognition of it in a book or in conversation, soon after, will call 
forth a bright look of pleasure, and the small discoverer will point out the 
new friend with evident delight ? 

Surely here we have a hint as to the method we should adopt for attract- 
ing the young mind to any branch of study, and so being drawn into a habit 
of attention. 

In the case of a boy who is not fond of books, probaoly games are the 
u strong point.” Well, how naturally may football and cricket lead on to 
the subject of manly deeds of adventure in travel or in war ; and how easy 
to lead the boy’s mind to recognise that the qualities needed to make a good 
cricketer or football-player are the same when brought to a higher power 
which are required at some great crisis of history when Englishmen have 
played their part with the coolness and courage practised first on the 
school playground. 

Personally, this would be the line I should take in dealing with such a 
case as that of which “ Mater ” writes. 

I am, dear Editor, yours sincerely, 

“ A Mother of England’s Children. 


OUR WORK. 


The House of Education . — Those of our readers who have begged us to 
give some account of the progress and working of the House of Education 
will be interested in the letter of our Lady Visitor, Mrs. Dallas Yorke, who is, 
in truth, a Founder of the Institution as well as its Visitor, so much do we owe 
to that lady’s indefatigable and always generous efforts, her wisdom, and 
her educational and social insight. But these are things of which we are 
not permitted to speak. The present Session is a brisk and happy one ; the 
new students are of the ‘‘elect,” educationally speaking. Our various visitors 
say : “ What a very nice set,” and we agree with them ; and there is capital 
promise for the New Year. So mothers may take courage, and believe that 
we shall soon be able to meet the demands made upon us. 

The Parents' Review . — We get very cheering letters from parents, who feel 
that the advertising (and, therefore, practically, the existence) of the Parent? 
Review rests with them, and are, therefore, making great efforts to make 
it known. But these efforts must be universal ; every one who cares for our 
interests must work in the cause. Are our readers bearing in mind the 
importance of getting signatures to Dr. Schofield’s memorial ? Speaking 
of Dr. Schofield, we are tempted to quote some words from a letter just 
received from him : “ I have just read your most graphic account of ‘ Poor 

Mrs. Jumeau.’ The case is so life-like that it has interested me much 

You seem to understand this disease.” We venture to quote these words from 
an eminent specialist, whose work is the cure of advanced hysteria, by way 
of enforcing the lesson which the article is intended to teach — that is, that 
every girl and woman should be made aware of the extraordinary sympathy 
between mind and body, and of the extent to which her health and sanity 
are in her own hands. It is probably his experience in the course of 
wonderfully successful treatment of these nervous cases that has led Dr. 
Schofield so earnestly to press the introduction of the teaching of Hygiene 
into a girl’s education as being one of the best preventatives for these 
increasing nerve-troubles. Signatures to the memorial should be sent to 
Dr. Schofield, 14 1 Westbourne Terrace, W., or to the Editor. 



